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LINCOLN. 


By Mrs. Julia Ww ard ewe, 


Through the dim pageant of the years 
A wondrous tracery appears; 

A cabin of the western wild 

Shelters in sleep a new-born child. 


Nor nurse, nor parent dear can know 
The way those infant feet must go; 
And yet a nation’s help and hope 
Are sealed within that horoscope. 


Beyond is toil for daily bread, 

And thought, to noble issues led, 
And courage, arming for the morn 
For whose behest this man was born. 


A man of homely, rustic ways, 

Yet he achieves the forum’s 

And soon earth’s highest 
won, 

The.seat and sway of Washington. 


praise, 
meed has 


No throne of honors and delights; 
Distrustful days and sleepless nights. 
To struggle, suffer and aspire, 

Like Israel, led by cloud and fire. 


A treacherous shot, a sob of rest, 
A martyr’s palm upon his breast: 
A welcome from the glorious seat 


Where blameless souls of heroes 
meet; 

And, thrilling through unmeasured 
days, 


A song of gratitude and praise: 
A cry that all the earth shall heed, 
To God, who gave him for our need. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





’arliament has 


The Swedish passed 
the bill providing for universal sutf- 
frage and proportional representation 
in the National Assembly. The press 
despatches say: “All the inhabitants 
of the country 24 years of age 
are entitled to vote. The bill passed 
the first chamber by a vote of 120 to 
98 and the second by 134 to 94.” 


The N. Y. World says this is 
“much the greatest victory the woman 
suffrage movement has yet gained.” 
It continues: 

Australia and New Zealand have full 
woman suffrage, but the latter has 
only a small population, and the for- 
mer lives under colonial conditions 
which largely exclude international 
problems from consideration. Finland 
is only a dependent duchy. But 
Sweden is a factor in world politics 
quite out of proportion to its five mil- 
lion and odd inhabitants; though 
these are the greatest number yet ad- 
mitted to equal suffrage under one 


over 





flag. She is wholly independent, high- 
ly educated, perplexed by all the prob- 
Jems of modern industrial life, and— 
most important of all—she is the van- 
guard and champion of the Norse race 
against Russia. As New Zealand is 
the world’s proving-ground for woman 
suffrage in advanced social legislation, 
so Sweden and Norway may become 
in international relations, 


Are you getting ready to attend the 
opening meeting of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance in London 
on April 25% Delegates from 21 coun- 
ties are expected. 

The Conference on the white slave 
traffic, following close on the National 
Child Labor conference, ought to give 
a strong impetus to the Chicago wo- 
men’s appeal for a vote. The facts 
1evealed were appalling. 

Mr. Charles KR. Saunders was in- 
vited to a debate with Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw at Faneuil Hall on the evening 
ot Feb. 22, and when he declined, the 
invitation was widened to include any 
representative of the Massachusetts 
Association Opposed to the Further 
Extension of Suffrage to Women. But 
that organization has for years made 
it a cast-iron rule not to send 
out any of its speakers to present the 


even 


question except on the express condi- 
that no allowed to 
reply. 


tion one shall be 
make any 


that on 


Presi- 


a curious coincidence 
Anthony's birthday 
sent to Congress a 
message urging the establishment of 
a National Children’s Bureau, and 
such legislation as would enable poor 
but deserving mothers to keep their 
children at home with them. Austra- 
lia, where women vote, has this legis- 
lation already. The President point- 
ed out that, by the last census, ‘there 
were in orphanages and _ children’s 
homes about 93,000 dependent chil- 
There are probably 50,000 more 
precise number having 
ascertained) in homes, 
in adopted homes 
foster 
there 


It is 
Susan Bh, 
dent Roosevelt 


dren. 
(the 
been 
either on board or 
provided by the generosity of 
parents. In addition to these 
were 25,000 children in institutions tor 
Let each of 
UL. Ss. Senator 


never 
private 


juvenile delinquents.” 
our readers write to her 
and Representatives in Congress, ask- 


ing them to support the bill for the 


establishment of a National Chil- 
dren’s Bureau (House Bill No. 24,148, 
and Senate Bill No. 8325). 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE. 


Rey, Anna H. Shaw lately addressed 
more than three hundred students otf 
Bryn Mawr College under the 
auspices of the Bryn College 
Chapter of the Equal Suftrage League. 
Her subject was “The Modern Demo- 
cratic Ideal.” 

She argued that, 
charity and philanthropy was a noble 
one, the real purpose of government 
is to prevent the need of charity, and 
better results could be obtained by 
women taking a hand in public affairs. 
For such activities the college-bred 
woman, with her mental training, is 
well prepared. On the _ industrial 
question, she said it was better to 
provide the means whereby women as 
well as men could earn their liveli- 
hood than to put soup pails in their 
hands. Miss Shaw urged that there 
be more practical work upon the part 
of women in relation to public affairs, 
especially in intluencing legislation. 


Mawr 


lately 
route 
her 


Wood Park 

passed through Los Angeles, en 
to Japan. <A tea was given for 
by Miss Lloy Galpin, president of the 
local branch of the College Equal Suf- 
frage League. Mrs. Park was further 
honored with a valentine luncheon of 
75 covers, given by the College Wo- 
men’s Club. Miss May Owen had 
charge of the arrangements. Other 
special guests at the luncheon were 
Mrs. Robert J. Burdette, president of 
the Collegiate Alumnae: Miss Lloy 
jalpin, Miss Housel, principal of 
Huntington Hall, and Mrs. Amon 
Moore. That afternoon, in Gamut Au- 
ditorium, Mrs. Park spoke on “The 


Mrs. Maud 


Duty of College Women to Society,” 


while the field of | 





and held a reception afterwards, with 
the officers and heads of committees 
of the College Women's Club, and the 
special guests, including the presi- 
dents of the leading clubs of the city. 
Misses Elizabeth Marble and Kather- 
ine Carr, with a staff of assistants, 
were in charge of the public reception. 





house mothers are suggested 
by President David Starr Jordan of 
Stanford University, who has inaugu- 
rated a campaign to raise the scholar- 
ship of the members of the secret so- 
cieties in his university. Dr. Jordan 
believes that a woman presiding over 
each fraternity house would have a 
beneficial influence over the scholas- 
tic standing of the students. If the 
right sort of a woman were selected, 
she certainly would be a_ valuable 
friend in more ways than this to the 
“frat” college boys. 


“Frat” 





Prof, Powys spoke at the Vassar In- 
stitute lately on “Liberty in the 
American Republic from an English- 
man’s Point of View,’ and informed 
the girls that “the women of Amer- 
ica need no such rights as woman 
suffrage, for they already possess a 
far sweeter and subtler power, which 
would be jeopardized by the acquisi- 
tion of such rights.” 

Miss Costelloe and Miss Rendel of 
England will speak at Radcliffe Col- 
lege at 4.30 o'clock Thursday, 
Feb. 25. They will speak at Boston 
University at 3.30 I'riday afternoon 
Feb. 26, and will probably speak at 
Wellesley on Saturday, Feb. 27. They 
will speak at Providence on Feb. 24. 


on 


The College Equal Suffrage League 
of Massachusetts invites its members 
and friends to meet Miss Costelloe 
and Miss Rendel of England at 6 
Marlboro street, Iriday, Feb. 26, at 
8 I. M. They will tell of their cara- 
van campaign for suffrage through 
England. Bring an anti-suffragist if 
possible. 

The third Brown Alumnae banquet 
wis held in the Sayles Gymnasium of 
Brown University, Providence, R. L., 
on Feb. 13. There were about 300 
graduates present. Minnie Catherine 
Mahy was toast mistress. The toasts 
were: “Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews,” 
(who founded the women’s college at 
Alexander Meiklejohn; 
“The College,” Dean Lida Shaw King; 
“Higher Education of Women in the 
South,” Dr. Samuel Chiles Mitchell; 
“A Word from the New Alumnae,” 
Isabelle Douglas Scott; “Brightening 
Skies,” President W. H. TP. Faunce. 
There were three college songs, com- 


Brown), Dr. 


posed by Alice Whitall Thayer, 
Grace Mabel Sherwood and Lydia T. 
Dobler. The banquet was «a brilliant 
atfair, and there were evidences of 


much progress in the college. 


FLYING FOR WOMEN. 


the French 
has, with a num- 
started an aero- 
women, known as the 
Mme. Sureouf is the 
holds the French 
certificate. She is 
Transcript as 


Mme. Sureouf, wife of 
airship constructor, 
her triends, 
nautic club for 
“Stella Club.” 
only woman 
Aero Club's piloi 
reported in the Boston 
saving: 

“My 


her of 


who 


husband took me with him on 


la ballooning trip, and from that day 


I was an enthusiast. Altogether I 
have made twenty-five trips. I have 
been for six balloon trips with ladies 
only. Then the idea of a woman's 
aero club took shape. Some tweniy- 
five or thirty women form the ¢lub. 
There are present in France «bout 
one hundred women 2eronauts. The 
subscription for active membership 
entitling them to one balloon flight 
each year will be $20. 

“The Aero Club has placed its ba!- 
loon park at St. Cloud at our disposal, 
and it is there that we shall make our 
ascents, using the Aero Club balloons, 
until we have balloons of our own. 
We do not intend to have any special 
costume—perhaps later on a _ badge, 
but nothing more. We shall wear 
short skirts and warm but light cloth- 


ing. 
“Ballooning,” went on Mme. Sur- 
ecouf, “is infinitely finer than motor- 


ing. One of our great features will be 
midnight balloon trips. I can con- 





: | 
ceive nothing more poetic than moon- 


light trips in the air. As we realize 
that many men will object to their 
wives or sisters going up alone, we 
have decided to admit male members 
to our club, though they will have no 
voice in the management. 


“When aviation becomes more ad- 
vanced, we shall also take up aero- 
planing. In the meanwhile, in a year 


or so you may see an airship entirely 
‘manned’ by women crossing the 
Channel.” 

Yet some people still think women 
have not nerve enough to approach 
ballot box. 


Since the foregoing was written, the 
following news from 
by cable: 

“Propaganda by airship is the latest 
snd most ambitious exploit of the 
militant woman suffragists. An &0- 
foot airship, hired for the occasion, 
and manned by Percival Spencer, an 
aeronaut, and Miss Muriel Matters, 
one of the young women who figured 
in the grille incident in the House of 
Commons, went up at Hendon this 
afternoon (eb. 16), coincident witb 
the opening of Parliament, and head- 
ed toward London. The balloon was 
decorated with flags, and Miss Mat- 


London comes 


ters was plentifully supplied with 
handbills favorable to the cause, 
which she purposed to throw out to 


be gathered up by the people below. 
It was the intention of Miss Matters 
to pass over Westminster and distrib- 
ute suffrage literature to the crowds 
attracted by the reassembling of Par- 
liament. The feeble motor on the bal- 
loon, however, was not able to cope 
with the adverse wind, and the air- 
ship never got within sight of the 
Ilouse of Commons. After an erratic 
flight it descended at Croydon.” 

The House of Commons has guard- 
ed itself carefully from attacks by 
land or water, but it makes one smile 
to think of the dismay which must 
exist among the members as_ they 
now realize that they are liable at 
any moment to invasion from the air. 
The incident suggests St. Cuthbert’s 
cheering his companions, 
that 


“When 
There's still 


words to 


land and.sea afford no path, 
a starward way.” 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 





An effort to secure fair recognition 
ol women practitioners and to afford 
sick and dependent women care and 
treatment by women physicians, has 
just succeeded in Denver, Colo. Dr. 


Elizabeth Cassidy has been appointed 
one of the three county physicians, 
and seven women, Dr. Mary L. Bates, 
lr. Margaret Beeler, Dr. M. Jean 
Gate, Dr. Elsie S. L’ratt, Dr. Alice Gu- 
thrie, Dr. Mary Ifawes and Dr. M. 


Ethel F. V. Fraser, have been made 
members of the hospital staff. 

The Vrofessional Woman’s Club of 
Denver celebrated this signal victory 
at a banquet. Dr. Cassidy was toast- 
and Mrs. Alma Lafferty, 
member of the Colorado House of 
Representatives, responded for the 
guests. A resolution was passed, 
thanking the Democratic members of 
the Board of County Commissioners 
for the appointment of eight women 
members of the county medical 


mistress, 


as 
force. 


Davis of Oneida 
Superintendent of 


Dr. Lavinia R. 
State W. C. T. U. 


I'ranchise for New York, is directing 
an active circulation by the “white 
ribboners” of the National woman 


suffrage petition to Congress. 


The Woman's Medical School at 


Shanghai recently awarded diplomas 
to six graduates. This school was 
founded three years ago, the funds 


having been provided by Li-Ping-Shu, 
president of the Chinese Town Coun- 
cil. The principal is a Chinese wo- 
man who received an advanced educa- 
tion in Canton and Hongkong, and 
there are 30 students. Each of the six 
graduates read essays, two of them in 
english. F. M. £ 





A wreath was placed on the grave 
of Nancy Hanks Lincoln, Abraham 
Lincoln’s mother, at Lincoln City, Ind, 
on Feb. 12, by the school children of 
Indianapolis. The wreath was paid 
for by one-cent contributions from 
2,500 pupils. 


\- 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 

McCulloch 
given satis- 
the Veace, has 
a candidate for re- 
As a part of her official du- 
ties has performed 
riage ceremonies, 


Mrs. Catherine 
of Evanston, IIL, 
faction as 
announced herself 
election. 


Waugh 
having 
Justice of 


she seven mar- 
Miss Flora Wilson, 
secretary of 
returned 
abroad, 


daughter of the 
Agriculture, has lately 
from a five-years’ stay 
during which she studied mu- 
sic under the direction of Jean de 
Reske. She will shortly appear on 
the concert stage in this country, and 
has already several 
gagements. 

Mrs. Toombs, husband, Mr. 
Frederick R. has introduced 
the woman suffrage bill into the New 
York Legislature, was a speaker at the 


professional en- 


whose 
Toombs, 


last meeting of the New York City 
Equality League. Mrs. Toombs said 


she had never made a speech before, 
but she had talked to her husband 
about woman suffrage ever since they 
were married, five years ago. 

Mrs. Emma R. Loeb of Los Angeles 
is doing a successful business making 
designs for houses and selling them to 
contractors and property holders. She 
“Il hope the day 
come the sake of the 
of our women 
will take up the designing of houses 
art, instead of 
and conglomerations of 
style of architecture.” 

Miss Emily Baleh, 
ciology at Wellesley College 
president of the Women’s 
Trade Union League at the recent an- 
Miss Anne Withing- 
secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. Mary Morton-KXehew, Mrs, Mary 
Brotherton, Miss Sadie Levy, Miss 
Mary Wood and Miss Catherine Fay 
of Boston and Mrs. Nellie O’Boy of 
Brockton, executive board. Miss Jose- 
former secretary, will go 


is reported as saying: 
will 
beauty 


when, for 


entire country, 


that shall be works of 
boxes every 
professor of so- 

was 


elected 


meeting. 
ton was elected 


nual 


phine Casey, 


to New York to organize the women 
in that city. 
Mrs, Sarah Platt Decker has been 


appointed a member of the Civil Ser- 
Colorado by Gov. 
Observer Says: 
Gov. Sha- 


vice Commission of 
Shafroth. The Denver 
‘The appointments of 
froth have much satisfaction, 
and show that he is looking for the 
best material, rather than the ap- 
proval of the upholders of the spoils 


caused 


system. Mr. Van Kleeck has long 
been one of the best expositors of the 
advantages of the civil service, and 


Mr. Brock and he remain upon this 
board. Mrs. Decker takes the place 
of Mr. James H. Pershing, the out- 
going member, to the satisfaction of 
all good people, especially the wo- 
menfolks.” 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, in her 90th 
vear, read a fine original poem at the 


Lincoln centennial 
and she read it 


celebration of the 


by the city of Boston, 


without glasses, while the presiding 
officer and the orator of the day 
(Hon. John D. Long), though much 


were both of them obliged to 
Mrs. received 


enthusiasm, 


younger, 
was 
audience of 
and applaud- 


use theirs. llowe 


with the 
2000 rising to greet her, 


ing her to the echo at the close. The 
poem is. generally praised. Mrs. 


Howe says she wrote it in the same 
way that she did the “Battle Hymn.” 
After she had made several attempts 
to compose the verses to Lincoln, 
without satisfactory results, she woke 
one night in the dark, and the lines 


began to come to her by flashes. She 


got up, lit a candle, and jotted them 
déwn, and the next day elaborated 


what she had written. Mrs. Howe is 
soon to contribute articles on woman 
suffrage to the Outlook and Harper's 
Weekly, and several on other subjects 
to other magazines. Meanwhile, it is 
worthy of note that when Boston on 
a great occasion wants a poem from 
its most distinguished woman and an 
address from its finest orator, it has 
to call upon the president and one of 
the vice-presidents of the New Eng- 


land W. S. A. 
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THE VICTORY IN SWEDEN. 





The overwhelming victory in Swe- 
den is the general topic of rejoicing 
in suffrage circles. Two years ago, 
Norway gave full Varliamentary suf- 
frage to three-fifths of its women, and 
the Royal Council has already recom- 
mended that it should be extended to 
the other two-fifths. The action of 
Sweden will probably make this sure. 

There is an old rivalry 
Norway and Sweden. At the meeting 
of the International Woman Suifrage 
Alliance in Amsterdam last summer, 
the Swedish were feeling 
rather hecaure the delegates 
from Norway in triumph with 
their Parliamentary vote secured, 
and the Danish delegates with their 
newly-granted municipal suffrage, 
while the Swedish sisters, after much 
hard work, had no victory to report. 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, in her ad- 
dress, reviewed the situation in Den- 
mark, where the government had 
granted municipal suffrage upon its 
motion, and without especially 
severe effort on the women’s part. 
Mrs. Catt continued: 

Quite different has veen the Swe- 
dish women’s experience. All the Dan- 
ish women have done, they have done, 
and more. In two years the member- 
ship of the organization has doubled, 
and the 63 local organizations report- 


ed at our last meeting have become 
127. 

A petition of 142,128 names has been 
presented to Parliament; deputations 
have waited upon the government 
and have been granted hearings. But 
the Swedish government has said to 
the woman suffragists, just as the 
leading men of the United Sfates said 
to American suffragists in 1868, ye 
until all men are entranchised; will 
be time enough then to pecs A your 
claim.” Yet private bills were intro- 
duced into the Swedish Varliament, 
and not only were earnestly support- 
ed, but were brought to a vote. Wo- 
man suffrage was endorsed by two po- 
litical parties, and has become a much 
discussed and an admittedly import- 
ant question. 

With the exception of 
suffragists of Sweden have, 


women 
sore 
came 


own 


England, the 
without 


doubt, worked more indefatigably dur- 
ing the past year than those of any 
other country. Their work has been 


characterized by intelligence, pa- 
tience, courage, dignity, and unyield- 
ing determination. The campaign has 
been a grand one, and we offer our 
assurance to these Swedish workers 
that a continuation of such efforts 
cannot fail to bring the result they 
seek. Meanwhile, the women of Swe- 
den are learning politics; they are be- 
ing strengthened and educ: ited by the 
struggle, and, when enfranchised, 
they will appreciate fully the privilege 
and the responsibility. 
In Denmark partial 

because the government 
in Sweden full suffrage has been de- 
layed because the government is un- 
willing. It is not improbable that the 
women of Sweden may gain the full 
suffrage before those of Denmark, 
and, as the political suffrage carries 
with it more influence, authority and 
opportunity, woman suffrage may 
show greater results iu Sweden in the 


suffrage came 
was willing; 


next decade than in Denmark. Both 
countries are intelligent and progres- 
sive. The manner in which the 


problems involved in the woman suf- 
frage situation shall be solved in 
these two countries will teach import- 
ant lessons to workers for this cause 
throughout the world. Meanwhile, we 
freely concede that in actual gains 
the Scandinavians are in the lead. All 
honor to that noble race! Once it was 
the pioneer explorer upon the great 
unknown waters of the world; now it 
is the leader upon the high seas ol 
human progress. 

Iceland, las granted women the 
municipal one-fourth of the 
members of the municipal council in 
and a mua- 
Ice- 
full 


too, 


vote; 


its capital city are women; 
of all the adult women of 
for 


jority 
land have 
Parliamentary 


signed a petition 
suffrage. 
A. 8. B. 


MILITANT WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


George William Curtis, 
ago, when advocating 
frage in the New York Constitutional 
Convention, out that exten- 
sions of suffrage hitherto made in 
this country and in Great Britain, had 
always been made in view of an im- 
plied threat. Women being, as a sex, 
incapable of resorting to physical 


many 
woman 


years 
suf- 


pointed 


force, Mr. Curtis thought that their 
appeal would have to be made on 
grounds of reason and justice exclu- 
sively, and consequently its success 
might be of slower and more difficult 
attainment. 

Since then, for nearly half a cen- 
tury, the appeal of women has been 
persistently made, but in this coun- 
try, outside of four States, with only 
partial success. May it not be possi- 
ble hereafter to resort to more mili- 
tant methods? 

That can be done, it seems to me, 
by a coalition of women and men 
using joint political influence, the wo- 
men inspiring and impelling the men 
to action; in other words, by politi- 
cal action, taking the practical shape 
of electing friends and defeating op- 
ponents as candidates for State Legis- 
lature, the pressure being made in ad- 





between | 


vance of nominations and elections. 





In one case this was success- 
| fully done last fall in a single repre- | 
| sentative district of Massachusetts. If 
in one, why not in many? It is an ex- 
periment worth making. It has proved 
useful in Great Britain; why not in 
this country? Hi. B. B. 





URGE CHILD LABOR BILL. 
ane | 
| The special subject of a conference | 
held in New York this week under 
the auspices of the United Charities 
organization was “Recent Efforts to 
Combat Child Labor.” 

The speakeis were Pref. Samuel Mc- 
Cune Lindsay, Owen R. Lovejoy, gen- 
secretary of the National Child 
Committee; George A. Hall, 
of the New York Child La- 
Committee; Rev. Anna _ Garlin 
and Mrs. Florence Is<elley, 
the National Consumers’ | 


eral 
Labor 
secretary 
bor 
spencer 
secretary of 
League. 

Mrs. 
importance of 
hill now pending 
urgency of having a vote taken on the 
the Congress ad- 
journs.. By a rising vote, the Confer- 
ence decided to send to Speaker Can- 
non and Vice-President lairbanks 
telegrams approving the bill and urg- 
ing that it be allowed to go to a vote. 





devoted her talk to the 
the children’s bureau 
in Congress, and the 


Kelley 


bill before present 


PRESS COMMENT ON SWEDEN. 
“A Great Vic- 
New York 


heading, 
Women,” 


Under the 


tory for the the 


Sun says: 

“Morally, sentimentally and actually 
the extension of the suffrage to wom- 
en by «a vote of 120 to 98 in the first 
chamber of the Swedish Parliament, 
and of 134 to 94 in the second, ought | 
to have a profound and far-reaching | 
effect on those who favor and those 
who oppose equal rights in every part | 

! 


of the world. It ought to prove as 
stimulating to the first as it is embar- 


rassing and difficult to the others. 


“Colorado, Idaho, Utah and Wyo- | 
ming allow women to vote. But they 


have not equal rights with the men.* 
In Australia and New Zealand the bal- | 
lot box is available for all, as an in- 
strument of change or reform. ‘There 
are women in the Parliament of Fin- 
land. In all these cases, however, 
political power of the ordinarily op- 
pressed sex is only local. ‘Therefore, 
Sweden must hold a high place in the 
history of the movement as the first | 
nation, in the strict sense of the word, , 
to bring women into international af- 
fairs in a parliamentary way. 

“As compared with her neighbor 
and former sister, Norway, Sweden is | 
a conservative country. It is remark- 
able that a nation which is monarchi- 
cal and aristocratic in its tendencies 
should have taken so radical a step 
in advance of one which is at heart 
really republican, There can be little 
doubt that there will soon be uniform- 
ity in this matter in the whole Scan- 
dinavian peninsula. 

“The other day a resolution in favor 
of woman suffrage was defeated in an 


Irish National Congress. This no | 
doubt was but another indication of 
the growth of clericalism of all kinds 


in that country, which was so notably 
indicated in the case of the new uni- 
versities law, which will make higher 
education thoroughly sectarian for an 
indefinite period. It is curious to find 
the English ‘defenders of the home’ 
against new ideas looking across the 
Irish Sea for inspiration and hope. On 
the other hand, Sweden, an old coun- | 
try, freely accepts the new ideas, and | 


gives them a trial in a vastly import- | 
ant part of the national. life.’ H 
The New York Globe says: 
“If Elizabeth Cady Stanton anda | 


Anthony were alive it may | 
be readily imagined what a reunion | 
of joy they would have in honor of | 
the new-born Sweden. By a vote of 
120 to 98 in one chamber and 134 to 98 | 
in the other, the Swedish Diet has en- | 
franchised women. ‘This is the most 
notable victory yet won for the cause | 
of equal suffrage. 
“Australia and New Zealand have 
equal suffrage, so has Finland, and so | 


Susan B. 





*They have.—Eds. W. J. 


| made to a call for volunteers for 


| Six 


| the speakers 


| Costelloe, 


| towns, 


/a would-be humorist, 


have some American States, but these 
are all subordinate jurisdictions. 
Sweden is an independent nation and 
is a factor in world politics. She has 
an army and a navy and is troubled 
with the industrial and social problems 
that affect the great nations. If equal 
suffrage makes for human betterment 
—if it is something that a modern 
democratic nation cannot afford to be 
without—there is to be a chance to 
demonstrate the fact. 

“Even convinced opponents of equal 
suffrage will be disposed to welcome 
the Swedish experiment. With un- 
flagging zeal and universal energy the 
advocates of this reform have been 
carrying on their propaganda. They 
are entitled to the cheer that has come 
to them—especially as the actual trial 
is to be made somewhere else. The 
public, it is unnecessary to remark, 
will not be allowed to forget that from 
the Norse peoples the modern world 
has gained much that it considers 
precious, and that in far-off ages the 
Scandinavians were distinguished by 
free institutions. It will be urged that 
Sweden has resumed her historic role 
and again become teacher.” 





ENGLISHWOMEN PRAY FOR SUF- 
FRAGE. 





A large gathering of members of the 
National Union of Suffrage Societies 
formed a notable congregation at the 
afternoon service in Westminster Ab- 
bey on Feb. 15. It was in answer to 
an invitation from Lady Frances Bal- 
four and Mrs. Henry Fawcett that 
hundreds of suffragists assembled ‘to 
make private intercession for the di- 
vine blessing upon the cause of wom- 


|an’s suffrage during the coming session 


of Parliament.” The Boston Herald 

says: 
Westminster 

becoming 


Abbey is reported as 
a resort for the “suffrag- 
ettes,” who are going up to pray for 
power to wage their conflict, and for 
that assurance of the Divine approval 
which, when it comes, however it 
comes, nerves the combatants to fight 
and endure. Here is a tempting tar- 
get for caricature or satire, but it may 
prove to be as serious as it is old- 
fashioned in its tactical significance. 
England never had better disciplined 
troops than Cromwell's praying legions. 

Stonewall Jackson’s old servant 

“When massa pray all 
we know there going to 
day.” 


used to say, 
night, then 
be big fighting next 





FOR DANGER DUTY. 
A hint of something different comes 


from Glasgow, where, at an enthusias- 


|tic meeting of suffragettes held on the 


same evening, a ready response was 
*dan- 
the raiding o-: 


The dispatches 


ger duty,” to help in 
the House of Commons. 


say: 


number of women = an- 
nounced their readiness to undergo a 
months’ term in prison for the 
cause. They were immediately escort- 
ed by hundreds of sympathizers, and 
took the midnight train for London,’ 


MASSACHUSETTS SUFFRAGE 
HEARING. 


“A large 


at the 
Tuesday 


The hearing will take place 
State ILouse, Room 240, next 
at 10.30 A. M. Those who hope for 
eats should come very early. Among 
will be Rev. Anna H. 
Fleischer, Miss Jose- 
Casey, Henry Abrams, Miss 
Miss Rendel, Mr. Tobin and 


Shaw, Rabbi 


phine 


| ‘ 
Mr. Golden, 


Shaw will address 
Faneuil Hail 
Monday, 


Miss a mass 


meeting in 


ning of Feb. 22. Come and 


bring your friends. 


SUFFRAGE MEETING IN THRUMS. 


Daughters of the Heather in Rhode 


Island, who are petitioning for the 
ballot, will be interested to learn that 
the suffrage movement has become 


Scotland, and is pene- 
even to the small 
Thrums, which 
Americans by J. M. 
had its first suffrage meeting 
other day. The Dundee Courier 
The campaign opened seriously itn 
the Kirriemuir district last night. 
The suffragettes appeared before a 
Thrums audience, and the enthusiasm 


very active in 


trating country 
been 
Barrie, 
the 


has en- 


deared to 


says: 


'of the meeting showed that the inter- 


est will be strong in the NKirriemuir 
district during the election. 

The Public Hall was well filled, and 
the speaker was Miss Helen Fraser, 
the first suffragette to put in an ap- 
pearance in the county. 

During her discourse she was sub- 
jected to considerable interruption by 
who had armed 
himself with a milk bell a la Miss 
Malony. Turning to her interrupter, 
she reminded him that a bill was be- 
ing brought in which protected even 
suffragettes’ meetings from interrup- 
| tions, and the penalty for persistent 
interrupiions would be £5 (laughter). 


This bill was introduced for the 


| 
on the eve- 





purpose of preventing interruptions 
by the suffragists, but the suffragists 
say it will be of great value to them by 
making it possible to punish the op- 
ponents who have disturbed suffrage 
meetings by hurling dead animals and 
tubes of sulphuretted hydrogen at the 
women, opening sacks of live rats, and 
trying to drown the speakers’ voices 
with bells, mouth-organs and penny 
whistles. It is characteristic that 
more has been said in the American 
press about Miss Maloney’s bell than 
about the scores of bells used by the 
opposition. 

As might have been expected in 
Thrums, the speaker was assailed 
with Scripture texts. Mr. James Mac- 
intosh of Kinnordy was a persistent 
questioner: 

Mr. Macintosh—Are 
tian? (Laughter.) 

Miss Fraser—Yes. 

Mr. Mcintosh—There is a text in the 
Bible which tells us that the men 
should rule over the women. 

Miss Fraser—I know that text in 
Genesis, but I believe that as a Chris- 
tion people we take our faith from the 
New Testament, and the text I find 
there, and upon which I build my 
faith, is, “Neither is the man without 
the woman, nor the woman without 
the man, in the Lord.” (Loud laugh- 
ter and applause.) 

An Elector—It is better no’ 
marry. (Renewed laughter.) 

Miss Fraser was accorded a vote of 
thanks. 

Branches will in all likelihood be 
opened in Kirriemuir and Broughty 
Ferry, the largest towns in the con- 
stituency, and no effort will be spared 
to convince the electors of Forfarshire 
of the justice of women’s suffrage. 


you a Chris- 


tae 





Weekly “At Homes” (what we 
should eall suffrage sociables) are be- 
ing held in Edinburgh. 





meeting in Glasgow 
one of the speakers 
said there were four classes of wo- 
men who opposed woman suffrage. 
The first class were those women who 
were frightened of men, the second 
those who intimidated men, the third 
those who despised other women, and 
the fourth those who were in the 
clouds and were afraid that if they 
got a vote it would bring them down. 


At a suffrage 
the other day, 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


Miss Elizabeth Jordan, the editor of 
Harper's Bazar, is an example of what 
pluck and determination can do. 
When she came to New York, a 
young, unknown girl from the West, 
applied fer a position in Park 

Her persistence induced the 
to give her an assignment, and 
the most impossi»le taat 
he could think of. He sent her to 
the laborers digging an 
vation, and told her to find a story. 
She did, standing in the rain all day 
to do it, and wrote it so cleverly that 
she was taken on the staff at once. 
She continued with the paper, rising 
to the highest position attainable by 
a woman, until Harper’s sought her; 
then the newspaper offered to let her 
name her own salary if she would 
stay, but the magazine proved 
tempting. Miss Jordan is said to be 
of the best amateur pianists in 
York City. She is among the 
New York women who 
come out for woman sutf- 


she 

Row. 
editor 
he chose 


watch exca- 


too 


one 
New 
prominent 
have lately 





frage. 

The New England Women's Press 
Association held its annual ‘“gentle- 
men's night” at Hotel Vendome last | 
Wednesday evening. 

Mrs. Eleanor W. IF. Bates, as 
first vice-president, gracefully filled 
the oftice of toastmaster, in the ab- 
sence of Mrs. Sallie Joy White, the 


president. 


Mrs. Ernest H. Pierce of Revere 
had charge of the reception commit- 
tee, assisted by Mrs. Inez E. lox. 


Miss Bothilda Holmquist, in Swed- 
ish costume, sang Swedish folk songs. 
The list of speakers included Rev. 
Oliver Emerson, Prof. Frank Hosmer 
rd Amherst, Dr. James K. Hosmer of 
Cambridge, Mrs. M. Agnes D. Bishop, 
Sam Walter Foss, Henry Lewis John- 
son, Miss M. Katherine Hill, Rev. A‘t- 
fred Hi. Brown, Marshall Darrach, 
rank B. Tracy, Mr. and Miss Black- 
well, and others. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Colorado. 





There are the two bills pending, 
forbidding women to be worked more 
than eight hours in a day, one intro- 
duced by Mrs. Lafferty in the House, 
and the other in the Senate by John 
B. Stephen. Finding that there was 
a strong opposition, Senator John 
Kennedy, chairman of the Senate La- 
bor Committee, held an open meeting 





recently, which was well attended by 


‘both sides. The Denver Observer says: 


“As usual, the employers explained 
how anxious they were to be more 
than fair, and how contented their 
‘women employees were, and how im- 
possible it would be to carry on their 
various undertakings if the hours 
were shortened. 

“Of course the main discussion 
turned upon the woes of the laundry 
workers, whose case led to the de- 
claring of the eight-hour law for wom- 
en unconstitutional, not so much be- 
cause there was any flaw in the law 
as because there was a flaw in the 
Supreme Court, which has been recti- 
fied since then. 

“There were half a dozen women 
there who opposed the enactment of 
any cight-hour law because it would 
prevent their earning as much as they 
do now. Several laundries, feeling 
that such a law was coming, began 
some time since putting their em- 
ployees upon an hourly wage, instead 
of a weekly wage. Naturally, if a 
woman makes $1 in ten hours, at the 
rate of ten cents an hour, she will 
make only 80 cents if her hours are 
reduced, and the wages are too small 
to give a living if they are cut. These 
women contrast tacir condition with 
that of many others, and are thankful 
to their employers, and forget that the 
purpose of such laws is not to work 
a hardship to men who are more than 
fair, and who consider the comfort and 
well-being of those who work for 
them, but to compel the employer who 
cares nothing whatever for anything 
except the almighty dollar to show 
some measure of humanity to those 
who work for him. 

“There are several misapprehen- 
sions about this subject. One of them 
seems to be that the work will not get 
done; another, that the employer will 
lose money, and yet another that the 
employee will lose ‘her job. 

“Some fifty years ago when the 
United States government decided to 
establish an eight-hour day for its em- 
ployees it was considered revolution- 
ary. But the work has been done. 

“About fifteen years ago the mine 
owners explained that they would 
have to close down if an eight-hour 
Gay were established, and since that 
time the metaliferous mines of this 
State have distanced all other States 
in the Union in their output. 

“There are eight-hour laws in a 
number of the States, yet they man- 
age to get their washing done, and 
their meals served, and the main dif- 
ference is that the work is better done, 
because the workers are not so tired.” 

Several local bards have been moved 
to drop into poetry on the subject. 
One writes in the Denver Observer: 


The laundries say they’ll fire the girls 
If the hours are cut from ten, 

And in their places they will put 
A lot of lnundry-men. 


The druggists say that if the law 
Cuts drug clerks’ hours to ten 

They'll straightway go to hiring girls 
And let out all the men. 


How lovely legislation that 
No one of comfort robs,— 

The laundry girls and druggist men 
Can meet and swap their jobs. 


Another writes in the Spectator: 
My, wouldn't it be awful 
If the employers find 
That woman with an eight-hour day 
Is not unto their mind! 


And then they'll fire the women 
And go to hiring men, 
Who needn't stop with eight small 
hours 
But can work nine or ten 
Then watch and see what happens; 
The men will want more pay, 
And they will take the women back 
With their little eight-hour day, 


Or else they'll pay the men enough 
to buy for two the biead, 

And, as since Noah's time till now, 
Tavse women will be wed. 


Maine. 


At the legislative hearing in Maine 
last Wednesday there was a packed 
house,, with people standing. Rev. 
Anna Hl. Shaw and Mrs. George F. 
Lowell were among the speakers, and 
were heard with much interest. No 
remonstrants appeared. 





New Hampshire. 





A hearing on the municipal suffrage 
bill introduced by Representative R. J. 
Merrill of Claremont will be held 
Thursday, Feb. 25, from 9 to 11 A. M. 
Among the speakers will be Mrs. 
Agnes M. Jenks, Concord, Mrs. Mary 
I. Wood, Portsmouth, and Mis. Ella 
M. S. Tandberg, Berlin. 





District of Columbia. 


The Equal Suffrage 
the District gave an informal house- 
warming and tea recentiy at the new 
National Legislative Headquarters, 
1823 IL street. 

The roomy, old-fashioned house 
was bright with fireligiit, and every- 


Association of 


where was the fragrance of spring 
blossoms. Mme. Porter served lemon- 


ade in the reception room in the Eng- 


lish basement, and Mrs. Charles M. 
Pepper and Miss Harriet Fredy pre- 
sided upstairs at a tea table deco- 
rated with pink tulips and _ softly 
shaded candles. 

In the adjoining parlor Mrs. Jessie 


Letra hc SPE Sidi, 
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Waite Wright, president, was assisted 
in receiving by Mrs. Helen Rk. 
Tindall, Mrs. C. C. Farrar, Mrs. L. H. 
Engle, Mrs. Dickerson and Miss KE. M. 
Gillett. Over the mantel was draped 
a large suffrage fiag, with the four 
stars. Miss Anthony's picture was 
placed beneath the flag. 

Before the tea a conference was 
held by members of the petition 
bureau to complete arrangements for 
issuing suffrage petitions. Of these, 
4,000 have already been sent out 
since the Vetition Headquarters were 
moved to Washington, about a month 
ago. 

The cheerful. comfortable Washing- 
ton home of the National is conven- 
jiently located about three squares 
from the White House. 

The February meeting of the Politi- 
eal Study Club will have an Anthony 
Memorial program, and will be held at 
the National Headquarters. This club 
has recently added several new mem- 
bers, and is composed of enthusiastic 
suffrage workers. 





Washington. 

The Tacoma Ledger says: 

“Opponents of the equal suffrage 
bill attempted to give it a quick death 
in the Senate this afternoon, when it 
came over from the House, but failed. 

“Hardly had the clerk finished read- 
ing the title of the bill when Wii- 
liams of King asked to know if the 
measure was now before the Senate. 
On being informed that it was, he 
moved for indefinite postponement. 
Several quickly seconded the motion, 
but Cotterill rushed to the rescue by 
proposing as a substitute that the bill 
be referred to the committee on con- 
stitutional revision. 

“The motion to refer was put by the 
president, and declared lost. Di- 
vision was demanded, and on a rising 
vote it was found that the motion to 
refer to committee had carried by a 
vote of 22 to 13, There were seven 
absent or not voting.” 

The Seattle Vost-Intelligencer says: 

“The ease with which the bill went 
through the House of Representatives 
has encouraged the lobby, which has 
been working diligently this week. 

“The cultured women who are ask- 
ing that the people may have the op- 
portunity to say whether the right of 


ballot shall be extended, are a con- 
stant wonder to the legislators. The 
Jlaw-makers had expected another 


type. The lobby this week is as fol- 
lows: 

“Mrs. Emma Smith Devoe, Mrs. La 
Reine Baker, Mrs. May Arkwright 
Hutton, Mrs. Edith Jarmouth, Mrs. 
Nellie Mitchell Fick, the four Kang- 


ley sisters, Mis. Renegar, Miss Adela 
Varker and Dr. Maud Parker. 

“So far the King county delegation 
in the Senate has been the most dif- 
ficult.” 


Massachusetts. 
Our suffrage hearing comes next 
week. See notice in another column. 


This month 1300 copies of the Na- 
tional suffrage petition have been put 
in circulation. 

Miss Moses 
ville League at an 
at the Hotel Oxford, and they 
150 petitions. 


addressed the Somer- 
informal luncheon 
took 


Rhode Island. 

Miss Florence Garvin lately spoke 
on suffrage at the People’s Institute 
in Providence, which is a branch of 
the Union Settlement. On Sunday, 
Feb. 28, she is to speak on the same 
topic to the Attleboro (Mass.) 1908 
Club. 





New Jersey. 





The Essex County Suffrage Society 
sent local clergymen, recently, post- 
al cards bearing printed sayings of 
Abraham Lincoln with regard to lib- 
erty and equality. The postals were 
in the form of invitations to attend 
the mid-winter meeting of the society 
to be held at the Free Publie Library 
in Newark on Feb. 11. Miss Alice 
Lakey of Cranford and Mrs. May 
Preston Blossom of New York were 
the speakers at the meeting. 


New York. 


Hearing at Albany on Feb. 24, with 
special train. 

A new society. to be called the Co- 
Operative Suffrage League, is being 
organized. Its president will be Miss 
Ifelen K. Hoy, a woman lawyer, and 
its headquarters at 2? Rector street. It 
is intended to form and run a 
co-operative employment office for 
women, and a laboratory’ kitchen 
somewhat on the lines of that started 
in Boston by Miss Bertha Stevenson. 

The members of the new League 
are all business and professional wo- 
men, who wish to raise money in this 
way to further the suffrage cause. 

The Brdéoklyn Eagle of Feb. 12 
Says: 

“Colonel Alexander Bacon made a 
combination address on Lincoln, 
graft, dirty politics and woman suf- 
frage, which made a distinct hit with 
an audience composed of members of 
about eight or ten Suffrage Leagues 
that held a union ‘Emancipation’ 
meeting in the basement of All Souls 
Universalist Church last night.” 

The Rev. Leroy A. Harvey, pastor 
of the Fourth Unitarian Church of 
Flatbush, spoke ably, and Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw made “ a capital address, 
which was punctuated by applause 
and shouts of laughter.” She linked 








the names of Washington, Lincoln, 
Susan hk. Anthony, and said: “We 
talk a great deal about taxation with- 
out representation being tyranny, but 
we 309 right on governing women— 
even hanging them—and never ask 
their consent. I have never yet met 
any woman who was hanged and 
whose consent was asked.” 

She told of a woman in Elmira who 
got angry with a grocer and stepped 
into a basket of eggs belonging to 
him, and whose husband was pun- 
ished for it, under the old law 
that held a man responsible for of- 
fences committed by his wife, just as 
it did for damage done by his cattle. 

“Until women are recognized as en- 
tities in the making of laws, they 
should not be recognized as entities 
in their breaking,” said Miss Shaw. 
“L wish there were more cases like 
that. We should soon get the suf- 
frage then.” 

Miss Ida Craft, 
Kings County and Beéford Political 
Equality League, presided at the 
meeting. Mrs. Martha Suffren, presi- 
dent of the Flatbush League, rend a 
letter from Dr. John R. Willey of St. 
Mark’s Methodist Church, regretting 
his inability to be present and giving 
his hearty endorsement to the sut- 
frage cause. 


president of the 


Nebraska, 

The Omaha Bee of Feb, 9 says: 

“Jerry Howard’s woman suffrage bill 
was discussed by about a dozen citi- 
zens cf Lincoln tonight in the House 
of Representatives at a meeting pre- 
sided over by Representative Taylor 
of York county. Previous to the ses- 
sion the committee in charge of the 
measure had voted to place the bill 
on general file without recommenda- 
iion, but this was not generally known 
until after the meeting. Among the 
speakers were several university pro- 
fessors, the president of the Lincoln 
Commercial Club and a few members. 
There was no actually hostile discus- 
sion. The Senate bill introduced by 
Miller of Lancaster will come up for 
action in the Senate probably tomor- 
row. 

“Those who spoke tonight were Vro- 
fessors H. W. Caldwell, G. E. Howard 
and F. M. Fling, Representative Thies- 
sen, Senator Randall and W. E. Hardy. 
Mr. Hardy, president of the Lincoln 
Commercial Club, said he believed in 
letting the people settle questions of 
this character.” 

At a mass meeting in Lincoln ad- 
dresses for suffrage were given by 
Miss Alice Henry of Australia, Miss 
Caroline Lexow and the Rev. Gertrude 
von Petzold. A petition was drawn up, 
and presented next day in the Legis- 
lature, signed by George Elliott How- 
ard, Professor of Political Science at 
the State University and chairman of 
the meeting. 

In the State Senate the bill was or- 
dered engrossed for a third reading, 
by a vote of 16 to 15. On the final 
vote it was defeated, by a narrow 
margin. 





Ohio. 


The Susan B. Anthony Club of Cin-! 


cinnati and the Equal Rights Club of 
Covington held a joint banquet at the 
Hotel Havlin, Cincinnati, on Feb. 15, 
with Ir. Sarah M. Siewers as toast- 
mistress. Some of the toasts were: 
“The Woman Question,” by John Uri 
Lioyd: “An Old-Fashioned Idea _ of 
Suffrage,” by Rev. Robert Watson; 
“Susan B. Anthony” (reminiscenses), 
by Mrs, W. W. Trimble, of Covington; 
“Susan B. Anthony,’’ by Miss 8S. A. 
Stewart, of Newport: “Frances Will- 
ard.” by Dr. Linkmeyer Brate; “How 
Women are Bunkoed From the Cradle 
to the Grave,” by Dr. Rudolph Reme- 
lin: “The Pioneers,’ by Dr. S. Annie 
Yates; “Woman’s Place,” by J. A. 
IKXnapp. 

It was a joint celebration of the 
birthdays of Jincoln, Susan B. An- 
thony and Rev. Anna If. Shaw, and 
the men were given half the time. 

Benn Pitman, inventor of short- 
hand, was the guest of honor. 


Delaware. 

Since the return of its State presi- 
dent, Mrs. Martha S, Cranston, from 
the Buffalo Cenvention, the Delaware 
E. S. A. has engaged in a number of 
activities, growing out of suggestions 
made by the national workers. 

A report has already been given in 
your columns of the twelfth annual 
State Convention, held at Newport. 

At a special 


Don P. Jones, a committee was ap- 
pointed to organize the National peti- 
tion work. In addition to individual 
effort to secure names, 45 letters, 
typewritten through the kindness of 
Mrs. Jones’s husband, were sent to 
as many secret societies in the city, 
requesting the circulation of the peti- 
tions among their members. 

On Sunday, Feb. 7, in response to 
a request from Brandywine Lodge 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen,a 
committee consisting of the State 
President, the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, and Mrs. D. P. Jones, visited 
the Lodge to “enlighten” the mem- 
bers, as their secretary suggested, and 
give them “a clear explanation and 
full details of this most important 
question, in a period not to exceed 30 
minutes.” 

The committee, whose visit consti- 
tuted the first invasion of the Lodge 
by women in its history, was re- 
ceived with marked courtesy; the 








meeting of the Wil-| 


mington E. 8. A. at the home of Mrs. ! : 
P presented by the Diet to the Crown. 





men, perhaps 50 in number, rising in 
a body upon its entrance and depart- 
ure, and listening with evident inter- 
e-t and attention. 

Mrs. Cranston reviewed in brief the 
history and aims of the suffrage 
movement from its organization, and 
outlined the work in Delaware: Mrs. 
Jones followed with the pleas of the 
working woman and the college wo- 
man; Miss de Vou closed with a pre- 
sentation of arguments from. the 


standpoint of simple justice, and read | 


the testimonies of the (jovernors of 
the four States where woman suffrage 
prevails, on the satisfactory and prac- 
tical results attained. 

Our four leading city papers have 
helped in differing degrees, by print- 
ing facsimile copies of the _ petition 
for us in coupon form, with spaces for 
hames and addresses of three persons 
on each; the direction being inserted, 
to sign, cut out and mail to the State 
President at Newport. 

Were a _ house-to-house visitation 
possible, much latent sentiment favor- 
able to the cause would be found to 
exist in our city. 

Mary R. de Vou, 
Cor. See'y. 


Pennsylvania. 
Representative John Lb. Holland, of 
Washington County, has introduced 
in the Legislature a joint resolution 
for a constitutional amendment strik- 


ing out the word “male” from the sec- 
tion relating to the qualifications of 
voters 


An earnest plea that women be ap- 
pointed on the proposed State Board 
of Edueation was made by Mrs. 
Rachel Foster Avery at a recent meet- 
ing in the Friends’ Meeting House of 
Vhiladelphia, under the auspices of 
the Equal Rights Section of the Year- 
ly Meeting Philanthropic Committee. 

“The commission appointed several 
years ago,” said Mrs. Avery, “to 
codify the school laws of this State. 
has been petitioned time and again to 
require the appointment on the pro- 
jected State Board of Education of a 
sufficient number of women to consti- 
tute at least one-third of the board. 
The requests have been ignored. 
Women are believed to have enough 
sense to serve on the school hoards, 
but not enough to vote.” 

Miss Lyey KE. Anthony 
the recent campaign in England, 
Susan Janney presided. 


spoke upon 
Mrs. 


Woman suffrage was discussed at a 
recent meeting of the Contemporary 
Club in Philadelphia. Miss Ethel M. 
Arnold, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Miss 
Jane Campbell, Mrs. Richard P. 
White and Mrs, Rachel Foster Avery 


spoke in favor, and Mrs. Florence 
Karle Coates against. Mrs. Coates 
argued that women tolerated § im- 


moral plays and novels, therefore they 
were not fit to vote. 





The Vhiladelphia Women's Suffrage 
Society, led by Miss Jane Campbell, is 
eich week trying to secure suffrage 
hearings at meetings of various kinds 
where the petition can be presented. 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN FINLAND. 


Miss Tekla Hultin, Doctor of Phil- 
osophy, Secretary of the Statistical 
Bureau of Finland, and member of the 
Finnish Parliament, is visiting Eng- 
land, and is reported to have won all 
hearts. The London correspondent of 
the Philadelphia Record writes of this 
woman M. P.: 

“She is a small, fair-haired lady, 
with alert brown eyes, and a gentle, 
kindly manner, who makes no secret 
of the fact that she is 44 years of 
age. Miss Hultin, who is a doctor of 
law, so far from presenting signs of 
being unsexed by her enjoyment of 
the franchise and full political priv- 
ileges is intensely womanly.” 

Dr. Hultin was formerly on the staff 
of the Day Leaf, and edited the Friend 
of the Fatherland, a newspaper which 


was suppressed by the Russian gov-'! 


ernment for advocating the freedom 
of Finland. As one of the most ac- 
tive members of the Young Finnish 
members of the Diet, Dr. Hultin has 
been elected to a seat on the Grand 
Committee of the Diet, and she also 
sits on the Law Committee, which is 
in close personal touch with the Czar, 
and on the Adjusting Committee, the 
duty of which is to revise all petitions 


By her writings she is said to have 
done as much as any woman in the 
country for the enlightenment and ad- 
vancement of the Finnish people. 

Dr. Hultin 
paper: 

The attitude that is taken by some 
people with regard to women’s public 
work in this country seems strange, 
indeed, to a Finnish woman, as if some 
great change or danger to the existing 
political parties must necessarily re- 
sult. And, still more curious, the fact 
that British women are finding the 
suffrage so hard to gain! Finnish 
women have struggled, it is true, but 
not for the right to vote. That was 
recognized unanimously as their just 
due when the demand for universal 
suffrage was made—not a single voice 
was raised against it. 

True, there was a little dissatisfac- 


says in an English 


tion on the part of some when the di- 
rect representation of women was de- 
manded, but it soon died down; “for,” 
said the men, “our women have suf- 
fered so much for and with us under 
oppressive rule, they have stood by 
and helped up so magnificently, that 
| they must now have equal rights 
granted to them!” 

One would almost think that Britons 
regarded the influence of their women 
,as something to be feared; yet I think 
the moral and intellectual records of 
British women stand as high as those 
of any other country. The principle 
j has been found so far to work only 
for good in Finland. There has been 
no change in the balance of the vari- 
ous parties. 

In the Diet men and women are 
seated together in what would corre- 
spond to your Government and Oppo- 
sition benches—that is, in the place of 
their respective parties—and they 
vote on all general political questions 
with their parties, so that on these 
;questions there is sometimes a great 
|divergence of opinion among women. 
But on questions concerning family 
life, the rights of women and children, 
jand general moral and humanitarian 
| questions, women members, have 
| shown a marked tendency to act inde- 
| pendently of party, and, as a conse- 
quence, they have succeeded in push- 
ling a great many of these measures 
| through the Diet. 
| Since women have had direct repre- 
sentation they have brought forward 
bills, backed by petitions from the 
country generally, for the abolition of 








the restrictive laws against married 
women, for making the fathers of 
illegitimate children responsible for 


their welfare, ete., and they have al- 
ready succeeded in raising the age of 
consent from fifteen to seventeen. 
The temperance question is one on 
which the women of the country have 
shown themselves extraordinarily en- 
thusiastic. The Diet has already ac- 
cepted a law of prohibition, which will 
practically abolish alcohol from the 
country. 

The Finnish Diet sits during Feb- 
ruary, March and April. All-night sit- 
tings are not unknown, but the greater 
part of the work, of course, is done in 
|the various Committees. After the in- 
troduction of a measure into the Diet 
jit is referred at once to the Committee 
to which it belongs by right of classifi- 
cation—viz., law, social, finance, etc. 
After being discussed in Committee it 
is brought before the Diet again, and 
finally, if it is a law question, referred 
to the Great Committee, which makes 
all necessary alterations before it is 
brought once again for final ratifica- 
tion before the Diet. 

When passed by that, it is then sent 
to the Grand Duke of Finland—other- 
wise known as the Tsar of Russia— 
for the consent which makes it law. 
The Grand Duke has the right to re- 
fuse his consent, and then the work of 
the Diet has to be done all over again. 

Last yvear the Russian Ministers 
claimed the right to dictate or inter- 
fere with the Grand Duke's decision, 
a lawless action on their part, which 
has created an acute situation in Fin- 
land. 

Let me here give a word of explana- 
tion. I am told that in a periodical 
there has recently been a statement to 
the effect that it does not mean so 
much, after all, that women are sitting 
in the Finnish Diet, because the Diet 
of Finland is only to be compared 
with British County Councils. This is 
an error, the Finnish Diet possessing 
all the rights of a constitutional legis- 
lative body. 

The procedure in the Diet is very 
much the same as in representative 
Houses everywhere. There is a great 
deal of talk, and, contrary to general 
expectation, the women members do 
not contribute any more than their 
fair share. Perhaps the rule which 
compels members’ to limit their 
speeches to two minutes each has a 
salutary effect. 


If the two-minute rule be exceeded 
the member is expected to leave his 
seat and speak from the rostrum, 
which stands by the side of the Presi- 
dent, who corresponds to your Mr. 
Speaker. There is little or no pomp or 
ceremony in the Diet; the President 
takes the chair in very much the same 
way as the chairman of an ordinary 
public meeting does in this country, 
and no distinctive uniform or regalia 
is worn. 

There are three cases of married 
couples representing a constituency in 
the Diet: and the baby, about which so 
much anxiety is manifested by the or- 
dinary objector to women’s suffrage in 
this country, would be expected under 
that arrangement to come off extreme- 
ly badly. One would also expect to 
hear that the divorce of the couples 
had followed as a natural and inevita- 
ble result. But it has not, and the 
babies are presumably either grown up 
or cared for by the grandmother; at 
least, I know one instance where the 
latter arrangement has been made. 

The position of the married woman 
in Finland is still very much one of 
subjection to the authority of the hus- 
band. For instance, if the wife desires 
to leave the country, the consent of her 
husband is necessary before the pass- 
port will be granted; or if she wishes 
to set up business for herself the same 
consent must be gained. The laws re- 
lating to the property of married 
women, too, are not by ~ny means 
based on the assumption that women 
have the same right of independence 
of treatment and disposal that men 
have. 

These matters all received instant 
attention at the hands of women as 








soon as they gained political power; 
many measures have been brought 
forward dealing with them, and I do 
not think it will be long before more 
equal conditions are passed into law. 
That is an example of the practical 
nature of woman's activity. 

Finland is divided into sixteen con- 
stituencies, for each of which several 
members sit. There are 200 alto- 
gether, and of these twenty-five are 
women—an increase of six women 
representatives since the last Diet. 

Finland has still much to win in the 
way of liberty, but she has at least 
gone one step further in the right di- 
rection than any other country in giv- 
ing the women who have suffered for 
her in the past the chance of helping 
to bring about brighter and more 
equitable conditions in the future. 





PLEASANT WORDS. 


The Woman's Journal, Boston, edit- 
ed by H. B. Blackwell and Alice Stone 
Blackwell, entered last month upon 
its fortieth year. For a reform paper 
ardently pursuing the great cause of 
woman's enfranchisement and _ strug- 
gling against general indifference, 
ignorance, and frequently active hos- 
tility, its unfailing appearance every 
week during this long series of years 
is an achievement indeed testifying to 
the boundless devotion, faith and pa- 
tience of those responsible for the con- 
tinued existence of the journal. The 
Womaua’'s Journal, though devoted to 
its own specific objects, has neverthe- 
less repeatedly found space to advo- 
cate in its pages both the Russian and 
Armenian causes, and its present edi- 
tors have personally rendered most 
valuable services to Russian and Ar- 
menian refugees in America. It is for 
us, therefore, so to say, a double pleas- 
ure to congratulate our valiant con- 
temporary on the present occasion, and 
wish it every prosperity.—The Anglo- 


Russian (London). 
A Sturdy Crusader. 
Our felicitations to the Woman's 








Journal upon its 40th birthday. A 
more efticient successor of Mary A. 
Livermore than Alice Stone Blackwell 
could not be found anywhere.— 
Harper's Weekly. 

With the publication of the Wo- 
man’s Journal for Jan. 2, the paper 


begins its 40th vear. Its editors must 
be filled with a peculiar satisfaction 
as they glance back over the marvel- 
ous changes in civilization during that 
time—changes that the Woman’s Jour- 
nal has vigorously aided, and some 
lof which are due primarily to its un- 
tiring efforts. Its losses in contribu- 
tors and workers in the movement for 
which it stands are great—there is no 
one on whom the mantle of Mrs. Lucy 
Stone has fallen; there are none to 





fill the places of the Beechers, Mrs. 
| Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Miss Anthony 
}and others of that brilliant and earn- 
est group of workers; but there re- 
main a ccrps of enthusiastic and un- 
| tiring men and women, who ean al- 
most see the fruition of the hopes of 
the original band who labored for the 
reforms now just on the threshold of 
their hopes.—Springfield Republican. 





The strongest and handsomest in- 
corsement the woman suffragists have 
received yet comes from Senator Tel- 
ler of Colorado, who testifies over his 
signature that in his opinion giving 
the women full suffrage has been very 
beneficial to his State in all respects. 
Senator Teller is about retiring from 
public life, and has no further favors 
to ask of the women voters of Colo- 
rado.—Boston Herald. 





The chairman of the health board 
of Haverhill, Mass., reports that last 
year four deaths resulted from alco- 
holism in that city and 48 from im- 
pure milk. 

Emerson says that every great in- 
stitution is the lengthened shadow of 
a single individual. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way te 
aid the cause of equai rights than by 
assisting the woman suffrage papers. 


Form of Bequest. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the 
Proprietors of the Woman’s Journal, 
published in Boston, a corporation es- 
tablished by the laws of Massachu- 
setts, the sum of dollars, to be 
applied by such Proprietors, principal 
and interest, at their discretion, to the 
support and improvement of the 
paper, and the promotion of the prin- 
ciples which it advocates. 


Read the rousing article ‘‘What Is 
The Woman Question?” by Lida 
Parce of the University of Chicago in 
the March issue of “The Progressive 


Woman.” This is a 4,000-word article, 
and is the most fearless and yet the 











most logical discussion that has ever 
appeared in American magazinedom 
on this most vital subject of great 


and timely importance. No woman 
suffragist can afford to miss it. Every 
column of “The Progressive Woman” 
contains something lively for the 
cause of woman. Send 25 cents for 
ene year’s subscription today. This 
special offer is only for the readers 
of the Woman's Journal, and is good 
only for the month of MARCH. Don’t 
delay. Act promptly. No free samples. 


Address: 
THE PROGRESSIVE WOMAN, Dept. 2, 
Girard, Kansas. 
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VOTES FOR WOMEN. 





By Ida E. Hall. 
In olden times, as I’ve heard tell, 
Came Yankee Doodle Dandy, 
Who worked his will in Boston town, 
With methods neat and handy. 


Chorus. 


Yankee Doodie, Doodle Doo, 
Yankee Doodle Dandy, 
Woman is a Yankee too, 
Yes, Yankee Doodle Dandy. 


“By gum!” said Yankee Doodle Doo, 
“I won't pay any tax, sir, 

Until this British Parliament 
Its tyranny relax, sir.""—Chorus. 


Now Lucy Stone was Yankee true, 
And wouldn’t pay her tax, sir;— 
They sold her chairs and cradle, too, 

A cruel job, alack, sir!—Chorus. 


And Mary Livermore was there, 
An LL.D. to boot, sir;— 
The vote she was entitled to, 
Although she wouldn't shoot, sir.— 
Chorus. 


Miss Susan B., brave as could be, 
Just lifted up her voice, sir; 
She said an equal vote and wage 
Would make the world rejoice, sir.— 
Chorus. 


And Cady Stanton took her pen, 
She wrote it down for truth, sir, 
That government alone by men 
Is sin, and woe, and ruth, 
Chorus. 


sir.— 


Still Lucy, Susan, Mary L., 
Elizabeth and all, sir, 
Are leading, though invisible, 
The woman suffrage call, sir.—Chorus. 


We want the vote, we'll have it too, 
Whatever you may do, sir;— 
Our Independence Day has dawned,— 
We're Yankee Doodle Doo, sir!— 
Chorus. 





WOMEN IN ORIENTAL POLITICS. 


Under this head the Congregation- 
alist says: 

“The swiftness of the progress to- 
ward representative government by 
the people in old absolute monarchies 
amazes Western onlookers. Russia, 
Turkey, Persia and China have ail 
provided for Parliaments, with mem- 
bers of at least one of the two houses 
chosen by the people. One of the 
chief surprises in these popular revo- 
lutions is the emergence of women 
from the seclusion in which they have 
been imprisoned by age-long tradition, 
and their recognition as a factor in 
political as well as in social affairs. In 
various cities of Turkey, when the 
Young Turk party came suddenly into 
power last summer, the spectacle of 


Mohammedans and Christians em- 
bracing one another on the public 


streets was not more wonderful than 
the appearance of women, some of 
whom had laid their veils, 
sharing in the general rejoicing. Per- 
sian women, it is reported, have 
agreed to give their jewels and other 
provide capital to es- 
tablish a national bank. Some of 
them are writing for native news- 
papers, which are rapidly increasing 
in numbers and circulation. Two 
years ago there were only four news- 
papers published in Persia, now there 
are twenty-five. One of them says, 
‘Our women are now working as zeal- 
ously as our men, and, at the present 
moment, two thirds of the women of 
the capital are willing to risk any- 
thing for the maintenance of the Con- 
stitution.’ ”’ 
These Versian 
our “Antis” to shame. 


aside 


ornaments to 


women would put 





SAYINGS OF LINCOLN. 





Let us have the faith that right 
makes might, and in that faith let us, 
to the end, dare to do our duty as we 
understand it. 


Let none falter who thinks he is 
right. a 

This nation cannot live on injus- 
lice. 


I trust I shall be willing to do my 
duty, though it costs my life. 
As our case is new, so 

think anew. 

I shall do less whenever I believe 
what I am doing hurts the cause; and 
I shall do more whenever I believe 
doing more helps the cause. 

If I can learn God's will, I will do 


we must 


it. 

It is a difficult role, and so much 
the greater will be the honor if you 
perform it well. 

Though much provoked, let us do 


nothing through passion and_ ill- 
temper. 
Trust to the good sense of the 


American people. 

The occasion is piled high with dif- 
ficulty, and we must rise to the oc- 
casion. 

With firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right. 

This government is expressly 
charged with the duty of providing 
for the general welfare. 


We are not bound to follow im- 


plicitly in whatever our fathers did. 
To do so would be to reject all prog- 
ress, all improvement. 

Understanding the spirit of our in- 
stitutions to aim at the elevation of 
men, | am opposed to whatever tends 
to degrade them. 

The probability that we may fail in 
the struggle ought not to deter us 
from the support of a cause which 
we deem to be just. 

Important principles may and must 
be inflexible. 

Revolutionize 
box. 
Let the people know the truth, and 
the country is safe. 

I am nothing, but truth is every- 
thing. 

If it must be that I go down, let 
me go down linked to truth. 

With public sentiment, nothing can 
fail; without it, nothing can _ suc- 
ceed. 

I have been driven many times to 
my knees by the overwhelming con- 
viction that I had nowhere else to 
go. 

So soon as I discover my opinions 
to be erroneous, I shall be ready to 
renounce them. 

Suspicion and jealousy never 
help any man in any situation. 

No man is good enough to govern 
another man without that other's con- 
sent. This is the leading principle, 
the sheet-anchor of American reyub- 
licanism. 


through the ballot 


did 


Lincoln’s Motto. 

I am not bound to win, but I am 
bound to be true. I am not bound to 
succeed, but I am bound to live up to 
what light I have. I must stand with 
anybody that stands right; stand with 
him while he is right, and part with 
him when he goes wrong. 





THE SOCIAL EVIL. 





May I urge upon the Woman’s 
Journal the invaluable work it is per- 
forming, and may perform, by further 
enlightenment in its columns concern- 
ing the social evil? The shocking re- 
sults when one sex legislates for both 
are here so patent as to afford the 
great argument for woman suffrage. 
The ignorance of decent women upon 
such questions is still as profound as 
culpable. 

In Dr. Scott's (Treat & Co.) valuable 
book upon this question, he states 
that there are at present at least 
230,000 prostitutes in the United 
States. The average life of women 
under these conditions is five years. 
Will the protected women of the 
country longer endure this annihila- 
tion of 230,000 of their economically 
unprotected sisters? 

Mary Prince, M.D. 





JUNIOR REPUBLIC SPREADING. 


Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey will join the young nation 
of George Junior Republics with com- 
monwealths of boys and girls in the 
course of 1909. Hundreds of way-| 
ward youngsters are struggling to re- 
claim themselves as “citizens” of 
juvenile republics in California, Con- 
necticut, Maryland and New York. 
The grown-up supporters of this 
spreading movement predict that be- 
fore the year is over many other 
States will be applying for member- 
ship. The selection of a suitable site 
for the Pennsylvania Junior Republic 
near Pittsburg is already undertaken 
by L. S. Levin, assistant city solicitor 
of that city, who assures the officers 
of the national movement that his. 
State will soon have the most flourish- 
ing commonwealth in the new nation. 
Strong supporters of the George idea 
throughout Massachusetts are taking | 
steps to incorporate an organization to 
maintain an extensive republic for the 
boys and girls of this State. Coun- 
certed action among the friends of the 
national plan in New Jersey is also 
promising to set up one of the strong- 
est of these juvenile colonies in that 
State before the new year is over. So 
says the Springfield Republican. 

Besides the good that the George 
Junior Republics do in reclaiming 
wayward children, they educate the 
young “citizens” to a belief in equal 
suffrage. 


NEW SEX-DISCOVERER. 


An instrument for which remark- 
able qualities are claimed has made 
its appearance in England. The in- 
ventor calls it the sexaphone. He de- 
clares that it is an infallible diseov- 
erer of sex. 

The invention is simply a pith ball 
suspended at the end of a piece of 
magnetized steel and copper wire, 
with a wooden handle at the oppo- 
site end. When held above a male 
creature, the pith ball rotates stead- 
ily. If placed above a female the dise 
swings backward and forward like a 
pendulum. It was tested successfully 
on rabbits, mice and other animals. 
The inventor, who is interested in 
poultry farming, states that the in- 
strument tells the sex of eggs. 


frage argue that here is the most 
complete scientific proof of the in- 
capacity of woman for the ballot. The 
instrument shows ‘the all-round quali- 
ties of man, while the female nature 


merely vacillates.” This argument 
is as good as any of the others 
brought against equal rights for 
women. 





SILVER PLATE PREMIUM. 





We offer for new subscribers for 
the Woman's Journal at our reduced 
price of $1.50 a year the following 
beautiful premiums: 

For one new subscriber, one-half 
dozen beautiful silver plated tea- 
spoons. 

For two new subscribers, one-half 
dozen silver plated dessert spoons. 

For three new subscribers, one-half 
dozen silver plated table spoons. 

For ten new subscribers, one 26- 
piece set containing 6 teas, 6 tables, 6 
forks, 6 knives, sugar shell and butter 
knife, all in hinge-cover lined box. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Texas is legislating against profan- 
ity by telephone. 

A local option bill is pending in the 
Wyoming Legislature. 


At the recent school election in Ok- 
lahoma City, about 1100 women voted. 


By a vote of 31 to 21, the Oregon 
Legislature has refused to abolish the 
whipping post for wife-beaters. 


Prof. Vida D. Scudder of Wellesley 
spoke on Christian Socialism at the 
recent conference on Socialism, held 
in this city. 

The fellows of the Geological So- 
ciety of London have rejected, by 50: 
votes to 40, a proposal to admit 
women members. 


Colonel Ingersol said one of the best 
things about Lincoln—that “with him 
men were neither great nor small, 
they were right or wrong.” 


The portrait of Miss Ethel M. 
Arnold appeared in our columns 
through the courtesy of the Boston E. 
S. A. for Good Government. 


The U. S. House of Representatives 
has passed without a dissenting vote 
the bill to admit Arizona and New 
Mexico to Statehood. 


An amusing mistake made by the 
St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat was 
to print a picture of Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw and label it “Mrs. Carrie Na- 
tion.” 

In England it is a criminal offense 
to give a written certificate that a 
person deserves to receive aid when 
the giver of the certificate has no 
actual knowledge of the case. 

Mrs. Emily P. Collins, now 95 years 
of age, who founded the earliest local 
Woman Suffrage Association, in a 
town of New York, in 1848, is serious- 
ly ill at the home of her granddaugh- 
ter in Atlantic, Mass. 


Mrs. Helen Rand Tindall, one of the 
hest suffragists in Washington, D. C., 
is a grandmother. The new baby’s 
name is Helen Elise. Dr. Cora Smith 
Eaton, who ushered her into the 
world, says she is “an unusually daintv 
little lady.” 


A new operetta, which is described 
as bright and charming, as well as 
amusing, is given in New York this 
week. It is called “The Barn Circus,” 
words by Mabel Barrows Mussey and 
music by Homer Norris, It is arranged 
for boys’ voices. 


A conference on direct and indirect 
teaching of morals was lately held in 
Chicago, Mr. William M. Salter pre- 
siding. John lL. Elliot led the dis- 
cussion, and was followed by George 
A. Coe of Northwestern University, 
Jane Addams, Ella Flagg Young, Mrs. 
T. W. Allinson and Albert Scheible of 
the Ethical Society. 

Twenty-three organizations of wo- 
men united in a great mass meeting 
held in Salt Lake City recently, to 
support the prohibition bill now pend- 
ing in the Utah Legislature. It is said 
to have a good prospect of passing the 


House. The fight will come in the 
Senate. The women are also working 
for a detention home for girls, and 
expect to get it. 

The constitutionality of the in- 
itiative and referendum amendment 


adopted by Oregon in 1906 has been 
upheld by the Supreme Court in the 
case of the State against the Pacific 
States’ Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, by which the company is 
required to pay the annual license of 
two per cent, upon its gross receipts, 
and to make annual statements to the 
State treasurer. 

The Countess von Boos Farrar, a 
niece of Archdeacon Farrar, is giving 
her whole time to New York’s sick 
and needy. She has lately secured 
75 acres at Spring Valley, N. Y., and 
will build there a home for the chil- 
dren of criminals, not only to care for 
the waifs, but to make a thorough test 
of the theory of inherited crime. 
Criminologists are said to be much in- 
terested in the results of this venture. 

The suffragettes gave a gay sub- 
scription ball in London the other day. 
The rooms were decorated with the 
suffrage colors, and with banners and 
pictorial emblems of the cause. The 
despatches say: “There were plenty 
of dancing men present, which is a 








“Cynical opponents of woman suf- 


somewhat rare occurrence in London. 


The militant ones looked girlish and 
attractive in soft white gowns. Chris- 
tabel Pankhurst and Alice Cobdea 
Sanderson were among the dancers.” 

One outcome of the play, “An Eng- 
lishman’s Home,” which all London is 
discussing, is an attempt to form a 
corps of territorial nurses. It is sug- 
gested that young .society women 
learn the elements of nursing and 
form themselves into a _ volunteer 
nursing corps to go to the field with 
their brothers and sweethearts. Many 
women have already signed as re- 
cruits. In the play the girls whose 
home is invaded are ignorant of how 
to care for the wounded, who die for 
lack of nursing. 

Ex-Queen Liliuokalani of Hawaii 
had a hearing before the House Com- 
mittee on Claims in Washington the 
other day. She wants $250,000 for the 
seizure of some crown jands in which 
she had a life-interest independent of 
the throne. After the hearing the de- 
posed queen held an informal recep- 
tion, and the members of the commit- 
tee were introduced. Queen Liliuoka- 
lani is no longer a young woman, but 
she interested the statesmen greatly, 
it is said, and they promised to con- 
sider her claim. 

When Gov. George E. Chamberlain 
of Oregon goes to Washington to be 
sworn in as United States senator, the 
Acting Governor of Oregon will be a 
woman. In the Governor's absence it 
has been the practice for his secre- 
tary to attend to official business. The 
present secretary, it is understood, is 
slated for a judgeship and will be suc- 
ceeded as secretary by Mrs. C. B. 
Shelton, who for several years has 
been the Governor's stenographer. 
Mrs. Shelton will thus be the Acting 
Governor. 

Mrs. Alma V. Lafferty, the only 
woman member of the Colorado Leg- 
islature, has introduced several bills 
at the instance of the educators of the 
State. One provides for giving certi- 
ficates to college graduates desiring 
to teach in Colorado, without compell- 
ing them to take the usual examina- 
tions. The Observer says: ‘As it now 
stands, a graduate of Vassar, Harvard, 
Columbia, Yale or Wellesley would be 
compelled to pass these examinations, 
while the student who has barely suc- 
ceeded in scraping through normal 
school is certificated for life.” 


The annual appropriations for the 
general work of the U. S. Bureau of 
Education are less than they were 
ten years ago. Every other depart- 
ment has increased its expenses enor- 
mously. Offices have been created 
without stint. The pay rolls have 
gone up tens of millions of dollars a 
year—except for the Bureau of Edu- 
cation. Look at the increased tens 
of millions for the navy in time of 
peace, and for the army! It seems 
to be more important to teach the art 
of shooting men than of teaching the 
young idea to shoot.—Journal of Edu- 
cation. 


It is reported that a movement is 
under way to secure for Chicago from 
the present Legislature the right to 
elect its own school board. This is 
the custom everywhere throughout the 
State except in Chicago. But in Chi- 
cago the politicians and the saloon 
interests, co-operating with the big 
and crooked corporations, have pre- 
vented the adoption of this wholesome 
method. The reason they oppose it is 
that women can vote at school elec- 
tions. They realize that Chicago wo- 
men would make quick work of the 
wretched system of government which 
is now forced upon the public school. 
No better measure for improving the 
schools of Chicago could be urged 
upon the Legislature than one for the 
popular election of school trustees by 
school districts.—The Public. 


The annuai iestival of the Barnare 
Memorial will be held on Monday, 
Feb. 22, in the main hall of the Me- 
chanics’ building on Huntington ave- 
nue, and preparations have been made 
for a more elaborate entertainmerit 
than any heretofore held under the 
the same auspices. There will be 
abundance of room, extra music, new 
costume dances and patriotic marches, 
and it is confidently hoped that an at- 
tendance at least double that ever 
gathered in Music hall will be present. 
The great hall will easily accommo- 
date 6000 children and their friends. 
Special arrangements have been made 
for festival parties of children and 
young people. A good lunch at a rea- 
sonable price can be had in the build- 
ing, and ample retiring rooms for pri- 
vate lunch and rest will be at the free 
disposal of all. There will be general 
dancing, free to all children, and nove} 
and beautiful exhibition dances under 
| the direction of Mrs. Lilla Viles Wy- 
|man. Reserved seats at a slight ad- 
ditional cost. This is a fine way to 
| spend Washington’s Birthday with 
the children. Tickets, adults 35 cents, 
children 25. 











HUMOROUS. 





“I'm not naming any names,” said 
Uncle Allen Sparks, “but, speaking of 
Lincoln, the more a man is really like 
him the more we don't send him to 
Washington from this State these 
days.”—Chicago Tribune. 





The farmer prays for rain, 
The washerwoman for sun; 
If prayers were not in vain 
‘the world would be undone. 
—From the Hindustani. 
Mr. Sickham—*"No_ siree, money 
wouldn't buy that dog. He's a cross 
between a Saint Bernard and " Mr. 
Peevey (who is not enthusiastic)— 
“And a Saint Vitus?’—Puck. 


of a looking chap is 





“What sort 
Gussy?” 

“Well, if you ever see two men in 
a corner and one looks bored to death, 
the other one is Gussy.”—London 
Opinion. 





Nellie apologized for the actions of 
her new baby sister by saying: “You 
see, she hasn’t got any sense yet.” 
Her mother objected, and Nellie re- 
plied: “Oh, of course she’s got sense, 
but it isn’t working yet.”—The De- 
lineator. 





The Boy—‘Boo hoo! 
lowed my little engine.” 
' The Stranger-——“Good 
How could that happen?” 

The Boy—‘We was on the flocr 
playing at trains, and he was the tun- 
nel.”—The Sketch. 

Mr. Rambo—“Did you remawk at de 
club last night dat I looked like a lob- 
ster, suh?’ 

Mr. Sambo—‘No, suh. I am no back- 
biter, suh. If I wished to cast any 
aspersions upon the lobster family, I 
should go right to a fish market and 
do it straight to deyr faces, suh. Dat’s 
my style, suh!” 


Applicant—"“No, ma’am, 


Canny’s swal- 


gracious! 


I couldn't 


work in a house where there were 
children.” 
Mrs. Keephouse—“But we adver- 


tised for a girl who understood chil- 
dren.” 

Applicant—"I do understand ’em, 
ma'am. That's why I won’t work 
where they are.’—Illustrated Bits. 

When Charles Dudley Warner was 
the editor of the Hartford (Conn.) 
Press, back in the ‘60s, arousing the 
patriotism of the State by his vigor- 
ous appeals, one of the typesetters 
came in from the composing room, 
and, planting himself before the edi- 
tor, said: “Well, Mr. Warner, I’ve de- 
cided to enlist in the army.” 

With a mingled sensation of pride 
and responsibility Mr. Warner replied 
encouragingly that he was glad to see 
that the man felt the call of duty. 

“Oh, it isn’t that,” said the truthful 





compositor, “but I'd rather be shot 
than try to set any more of your 
copy.’’—Cleveland Leader. 
SPECIAL NOTICES. 

SECRETARY. Experienced lady stenoz- 
rapher desires engagement as secretary. 
Ilighest references. Address this office. 

HLOUSEWORK.— Armenian of 21, speak- 
ing English, wants « place where he can 
do housework and attend evening school. 
Address John Martiginn, care M. S. Kon- 


dazian, 28 Kneeland street, Boston. 

WANTED.—A_ position for an honest, 
capable American Protestant man who is 
willing to make himself useful. Has had 
experience in housework. caring for in- 
valids, driving horses, acting as salesman, 
ete. For further information and. refer- 
ences apply to Miss Marian D. Richards, 
247 Fisher avenue, Brookline, Mass. 





FLOWERS 


Either loose or made 
up into beautiful and 
artistic arrangements 
for any purpose re- 
quired, at most reason- 
able prices. We also 
offer helpful sugges- 
tions. Telephone or- 
ders very carefully at- 
tended to. 


J, NEWMAN & SONS CORP’N 


24 TREMONT STREET Old Boston Museum Site 























THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone 131-1 Newton West. 








tive waists. 


becoming models. 


be done up without being ironed. 





Miss M. F. Fisk, 


322 Boylston St. 
Announces the Opening of two styles of very attrac- 


Nets in colors and Cotton Crepe in white. 


The shades in Nets are Brown, Navy, Gray and White; very 
The Crepe are most distinguished in design, done 
with inch and Cluny insertion, and are in great demand, as they can 


THE RED 
GLOVE SHOP 
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